




Seattle photographer Paul Dudley shot these (and our back cover photos) while on set during the filming of the Twin Peaks pilot. (See WIP 16 for other 
photos.) At top, Sheryl Lee and Ray Wise, in foreground, talk inside the Kiana Lodge. At bottom, Joan Chen and Piper Laurie stand outside the Lodge 
during the filming of the Laura Palmer shore scene. Check out pauldudleyphotography.com for more samples of Paul's work! 
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one upset that we used a Heaven’s Prisoners 
photo on the back cover of issue 24—but 
what can we say? We have a wide range of 

fleet that diversity. 

But in the end. Twin Peaks was always 
the foundation, and the primary interest of 
the readers. And quite frankly, after 75 
issues, we’ve pretty much run out of things 
to write about the show. Pretty much. 
There are a few essays still kicking around 

eventually we’ll probably get around to 

that can’t be cranked out on a bi-monthly or 
quarterly schedule. We’ve done a lot of the 

we’ll get those done. 

So WIP is going on “hiatus” (as they 
say in the television world), but we’re still 
around putting out four issues of Following 
Cerebus per year, and maybe a Spectrum Super 
Special every year or so, and when Lynch’s 
upcoming film Inland Empire hits the the¬ 
aters sometime in 2006, we may well return 


H. Price (of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram— 
who, perhaps unbeknownst to him, helped 
get WIP started), and David Bianculli (of 
the New York. Daily News— an early inter¬ 
viewee and supporter of the mag). Manuel 
Mendoza (The Dallas Morning News) and 
Pamela Colloff (Texas Monthly) wrote ar- 



appeared in newspapers around the coun¬ 
try, so that one really helped us out!) ^ 

such great interview subjects: Gillian Ander¬ 
son, Michael J. Anderson, Dana Ashbrook, 
John Boylan, Gary Bullock, Julee Cruise, 
Don Davis, Frederick Elmes, Miguel Ferrer, 
Scott Frost, Pamela Gidley, Heather Gra¬ 
ham, Richard Green, Laura Elena Harring, 
Toby Keeler, Sheryl Lee, Jennifer Lynch, 
James Marshall, Everett McGill, Jocelyn 
Montgomery, Chris Mulkey, Jack Nance, 
John Neff, Martha Nochimson, Walter 
Olkewicz, Kimmy Robertson, Frank Silva, 
Geno Silva, Charlotte Stewart, A1 Strobel, 
Carel Struycken, Maty Sweeney, Justin 
Theroux, Lenny Von Dohlen, Naomi Watts, 
Kenneth Welsh, and Grace Zabriskie. 
Thanks to all of the publicists, agents, and 


wouldn’t give us the time of day, so we 

could make up a “no thanks to you” list, but 
that would be tacky, wouldn’t it?) 

Thanks to all the writers who have 
contributed to the magazine throughout 
the years, from John J. Pierce, Lint Hatcher, 

ris, Bill Abelson, Bryan Yamashiro, Dan 
McMillen, Michele Malach, Jim Pellmann, 
Stephen Tan, Gregg Rickman, and Rhonda 
Wilcox in the early days to all who followed. 

who appeared in these pages several times 
and sometimes got us out of a jam when we 

needed to fill all of the pages. Thanks also 
to all of the contributors of our early inter- 

And a special “couldn’t-have-done-it- 
without-you” thanks toLauraThome (com¬ 
puter-related assistance and more), Elaine 

John Mitchell, Chris Powell (computer- 
related assistance), Sandra Miller (computer 

(issue 17 cover painting), Keith Wilson 



Tulsa and giving us a couple of phenom- 
o(his Twin Peaks on-set photos), Michael 


Jennifer Miller, age 2, checks out the Fantastic Four 
review in WIP 74 at the Win-Mill Productions office. 
(Yes, this is a totally self-indulgent moment in the 
magazine, but hey, it's issue 75. Sony. Well, not really.) 
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Perfect Balance: 

David Lynch on Movies and Meditation 


David Lynch’s first language is the language of 
film—of which he is undeniably brilliant—so 
interviews with him are few and far between. So we 
were elated that he agreed to talk with us for this 
75th issue. We were warned ahead of time that 
Lynch's schedule was hectic (With what?” we 
thought to ourselves; it was shortly afterward that 

quickly from topic to topic. Nevertheless, we found 
Lynch to be interesting and, as always, friendly. 

Craig and John interviewed lynch by phone 
on March 3. Craig transcribed the interview, and 
Craig and John edited it. Our thanks to Lynch's 
assistant Erik Cray for helping to schedule the 
interview, and ofcourse to Lynch for taking the time 


Miller: [Lynch’sassistant] Erik [Cray] tells us 

any of your current or upcoming projects? 

Lynch: No, T can’t do that. 

Thorne: Okay [laughter]. We thought that 
might be your answer, but we bad to ask. 

We know you are sometimes hesitant to talk 

speak for itself 

DL: It’s kind of self-evident, isn’t ii? Hove 

anybody’s guess. You can’t control it. 

JT: Still, are there thingsyou ever want to say? Do 
you find that people just aren’t asking the right 


and there are good days and bad days, and 
there’s next-door-to-heU type days. But 
then there’s these sublime heavenly days. 
And it’s this process. And making it true to 

into that world as you can—it’s like a focus, 
ttangs, and then things start eomt. like that 

Peaks, new shows are still compared to the 
Why do you think Twin Peaks made 


ml ham smefuing a lm/U t. 
ss, and they don’t travel like Twin 
that is something that you just can’t figure. 


JT: Arc ym .aaprisrd //•.•;/ stills-. ■ • n-kranf 
today, and that people are still interested today? 
DL: Well, 1 don’t think too many people 



JT: Y, 

interpretations of your films. Doyou want audience 
to see thefilms the same way you do? Does it matte 
to you if thy don’t? 

DL: Everybody is different You can’ 
figure on the huge amounts of interprets 


JT: 1 guess as long as people are talking abc 


ie. Doyou see 


ie whole film as 


fits/ part of the JUm? 

DL: [Laughter] I don’t know. 

JT: Does it seem balanced to you? 

DL: Perfect balance. 

CM: Your last two films, The Straight Story 
and Mulholland Drive, though very different 
from each other, both received enthusiastic reviews, 


DL: The world 
of those things 


ry day, ev 


get arrested. [Laughter] 'lTiat was happen¬ 
ing, and like Peggy Lipton said, she was in 


can’t figure on. And 
that’s what I’m saying. A person better 
enjoy their work. They say, “Don’t do the 
work for the fruit of the action, do it for the 
doing. Do it for the happiness you get 
doing that.” Then you’re a winner. Because 
you can’t tell what’s going to happen after- 


DL: T’m always learning, but each thing is 
different, so what 1 think you’re doing— 

out there already, and you arc remembering 
it. It seems like that, because how else docs 

JT: Marry actors have told use 



talking. And some will hit a bump, and they 
won’t work for that particular part, but 














DUMBLAND IS A CRUDE, STUPID, VIOLENT COMEDY. 
DVD NOW AVAILABLE AT DAVIDLYNCH.COM. 
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David Lynch, Transcendent 



by Nick Hyman 

front of them. After a brief introduction 
from Bob Roth (the vice president of 

the audience about Lynch's unorthodox 
ways of speaking and addressing the crowd, 

happened next is still siupris- 
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The Fantastic Frost 


The cover */WIP 9 describes Mark Frvst as 
‘Twin Peaks ’s Invisible Man. ” Indeed, most of 

Lynch. The show's title virtually grew tofounvords: 

“David Lynch V Twin Peaks. ” But in fact, Frost 
was much more in control of the day-to-day opera¬ 
tions of the show. And while Lynch has gone on to 
great acclaim with Lost Highway, The Straight 
Story, tfWMulholland Drive, Frost has shown 
that he isjust as much a creative force to be reckoned 
with on bis own. His novels The List of Seven 
andVcit Six Messiahs are thrilling reads, a land 
of neo-pulp-adventure genre that in many ways is the book in : 
closest to his Twin Peaks work. In 1998 he about. So I 
createdBxxd&y Faro, a TV series starring Dennis movie at all. 

Farina that started out great until CBS interfered 
and eventually screwed it all up. 

In 2002, thefirst of bis go/f books came out, 

The Greatest Game Ever Played. Though 
neither of the WIP editors are into golf (we'd caught 


golf books, where occasionally I’ll meet 
somebody who goes, “Oh, you did that 
show?” [Laughter] But that’s the only time 
I can think of that that’s happened. For the 
most part it’s always been a positive. 

CM: Now that the Greatest Game movie is 


MF: Well, I love th« 
had a lot to do with it, and I felt the to 
perfeedy captured the feeling that was 


10 complaints about the 

CM: You've done some directing in the past. Did 
you have any desire to direct this film? 

the book and die screenplay—at that point 


what all the commotion was about), we cou/drr ’tput 
the book down. It was a spectacular read. Frost 
followed up with The Grand Slam and the 
screenplay for Greatest Game. His enthusiasm 
for the sport is infectious, and it shows in the work. 

Takingyet another unexpected turn in his 
career, Frost wrote the screenplay to this summer's 
surprise hit The Fantastic Four. Next up is 
another golf book and a World War II novel 
No matter where Frost goes, we’llfollow. The 
variety and quality of his work is astonishing, so we 

hecticyear (that included two suJmerfilms) to talk 

Peaks questions that had been nagging us foryears. 
Craig and John spoke with Frost by phone on 
November 8. Craig transcribed it, and Craig and 
John edited it. Our deepest thanks to Mark for once 





Miller: In one of thepresskits thisyear—I think 
it Was The Fantastic Vone—you 're first identi¬ 
fied not as the writer ofTvrin Peaks, but something 


projects you 're doing not that are wry differentfrom 
Twin Peaks—Greatest Game, for instance, 

tion with Twin Peaks ever been a detriment in 

been pegged as the ‘W/n/Twin Peaks "writer, or 
has it been so long now that it really doesn V matter ? 


question that I could easily imagine a completely 
separate, and equally fascinating, film in which 
Many is the primary focus. 

MF: Yeah. In many ways his story is more 
compelling, and certainly his childhood was 

But in the final analysis when you’re making 




a return to your originalplan for the book 
MF: Well, diere were a couple of early 
drafts where I did try to split it evenly, but 

literally another hour before we would have 

•ice of Arabia version, that might 
ted out, but as it happened this 

CM: The movie put a little more emphasis on 
Francis’s girlfriend (she’s barely mentioned in the 
book). Was this another studio concession, or was 
this an instance ofbring in material that you didn 't 
think worked as welt in the book but would work 
in a film? 

MF: It was a litde bit of both. His girlfriend 
was, in fact, from a h 
That helped us' 

When you dramatize it, it’s a litde bit differ¬ 
ent from when you’re writing a book. The 

are not antagonists; they’re both people 
who have suffered as a result of class preju¬ 
dices, and the fact that he had a girlfriend, 
whom he later married, who was from that 
class, helped the story in that regard. I think 
that’s why she was a litde more emphasized. 
CM: The movie has some great—thy ’re not really 
"dream sequences," but scenes depicting Harry’s 
total concentration on the game by blocking out alt 
~ is’s ability to visualise the 


kind, of scene, in a golf mom. Were thy inyonr 
script or created by Bill Paxton? 

They were bodi ways of trying to compress 
a lot of prose and ideas about the intense 


again we didn’t have a lot of time to 
with Harry, you had to s 
him. That’s how you end up with the 
haunting vision of the four top-hatted 

that are still troubling him. And then the 
idea that he’s sort of this organic Termina- 

Tiger Woods up close playing in a couple 
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business right now. 

JT: I lotofpaspk ansaytngthui /At V : //«■/::«//; 
/» wait for theDVD to set afilm. I've actually said 
that! [Laughter] 

MF: Oh yeah. People are kind of fed up 
with having to pay twenty bucks for crummy 

they’re watching the movie. They’d rather 
watch it at home. And that’s going to have 

ness conducts itself. 

CM: In WIP 61,you told us you mould like to 
do a trilogy of golf book, the third covering Ben 
Hogan, then wa)>be another covering Nicklaus, 
Palmer, and Player. Are you going to be doing 

MF: Yeah, I’m doing one next year that will 
with in Dallas. I’m working on a novel at 


i War II in particular, and I found a 
tory that’s the jumping-off place for 
tat takes place during the Battle of the 


CM: Isyour book reporting the real event, or a 
complete work of fiction, or what? 

MF: Based on a report of a real event, with 
some speculation. It’s called The Second 
Objective , and it will be out next year from 

CM: Not that then's any shortage of books on 
Tiger Woods, but do you think you'll ever write 
about the impact he’s bad on the current game? 
MF: I’ve enjoyed writing about people 

later. I could see doing a cycle of six or 


when I’m seventy-five, maybe then. 

CM: At that point you’d be able to put in 
perspective a little more all the changes that he’s 
bringing about. 

MF: Right. 

tastic Four, turned out to be a bigger hit than 1 
think a kt of people wen expecting. 

MF: A lot of people thought, yeah. 

CM: From what I’ve read, Michael France’s draji 
pncededyours; then you came in and completed it. 
How did you become involved in the project? 

MF: They’d been trying to write this thing 
for close to ten years, and they’d had about 
seven different writers work on it, and none 
of the scripts worked. So I just started over. 
I said, “You guvs, you’ve got to go back to 

things is all wrong. The charm of The 
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MF: Yeah. Well, are the numbers holding 

CM: They’re actually up over last year. 

MF: If they can pull it off, more power to 
them. They are going Lo have to answer 

JT: They an starting to, and it's like deja vu all 
over again, became I see people m the Internet 
scrying "Oh no, now they're doing such-and-such. 
I’m not going to watch it any more .” 

JT: But of course they have to make certain choices. 
I'hey have lo move it in a specific direction, or it’s 
just spinning its wheels. 

MF: Ir's just treading water. Yeah. 

JT: If you wen there, would you be able to warn 
them to avoid certain pitfalls? 

and stick to it. You're not going to please 
everybody. But you can’t keep tap-dancing 

[Lynch]'s inclination. “Why do we ever 
have to tell anybody who killed Laura?” T 
said, “Because, David, they're going to hate 
you if you don’t!” (Laughter] So the writers 


me people who say, ‘7 wish it had 


JT' 1 : ■ " ' r'n rn i hmu "secret diary" 
cvmingmt that mean all buy. 

MF: Oh really? That rings a bell too. 
[Laughter/ 

JT: Clearly interest in Twin Peaks has slowly 
r manias a st,r. 

Ve still see frequent infer- 


JT: Doyou think jiHTwin Peaks had continued 
for many seasons it would have the samt mystique 
it does today? 

MF: Probably not to the same degree, and 


like The X-Files and Northern Exposure 
(arguably because people grew weary of them over 

David Bianculli was talking about Twin Peaks 
ouNPK There it was again. 

MF: Yeah. Well, we all felt like we should 
have done one more year. That would have 


of the second season. 

CM : One of thefirst questions we asked you way 

andyou said it would have been a little tough to get 
things back the way you’d originally intended. You 
had originally written Cooper’s being possessed by 

then Lynch directs the episode, andyou have Cooper 
split in two so that only "part of Cooper ” (in 
1 yneb’s words) was possessed—did you intendfor 
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CM: So, 






























We interviewed Bob Engels at length in X 
where the Twin Peaks writer/producer talked at 
length about the series, On the Air, Fire Walk 
With Me, collaborating with David Lynch, and 

starring Kevin Sorbo. That senes just concluded the 
past May, so this seemed a good time to check back 

Craig and John interviewed Engels by phone 

and Craig and John edfted it. Our thanks to Bob 
for once again being so generous with his time. 

Miller: We haven't talked in three-and-a-half 
years (stnceWS 58)—1 didn’t realise it had been 
so long. Murder in Small Town X had just 
ended, and you were gearing up on Andromeda. 


Wow, Bob! 

58, leadership just by virtue that they’re there in* 
I at all the time. Everybody watches to see Ju 




CM: During season 4, it n 
show would return. Howfar along wen 
season when you learned them would 



a get it going again, so as a result 

CM: That was the story I heard for the ending of 
'The Dissonant Interval," but I didn’t know 


; a good BE: We actually sh 
s of i 


re into something different 


leading man in a series [see Spectrum 30]. Did 
that follow through to the end? 

BE: He was terrific, and as far as leading 
men that I’ve had, he was the best. He was 
great. The tiling is, when you get die star of 

really in it together, for lack of a better way 


ferent endings, and one variation where we 
could do it two different ways. And then 

thought of on the day we were shooting it: 
“We ought to do this." [Laughter] 

CM: ‘The Heart of the Journey, ’’the series finale, 
<s this always the 
intended conclusion to the series? That is, if season 
4 were the end, wouldyou have worked this into the 
finale? 

BE: Yeah, yeah, I think that was always my 
plan. You wanted to get him back to where 


those, and then do some very carefully- 
planned re-renderings. I hated re-using 


episode. Sometimes more, sometimes less, 

effects would be $200,000, and sometimes 
they would be $50,000, depending on what 

CM: Andromeda seems to be the last of the 
syndication science fiction/fantasy boom that began 

.. la and Hercules. Fora 

a bunch of shows that followed— 
d Queen of Swords 


while then wa 


nd on. It seemed like a lot of 


Muta 


syndication that we’re talking about is kind 
of gone. I think with cable, and with the 

say that ended syndication. 

CM: That was my theory, but it was just a guess. 
BE: I think business-wise there’s a more 



know—mission accomplished. 
CM: Science fiction is always tough to do onaTJ' 
budget for an 
movie effects, /'///Andromeda lookedpretty,good. 
Did yon have much frustration with getting what 
you wanted on semen when it came to those kinds of 




CM: A nd he was also one of i 

producers of the show, though I’m not sure what that BE: What 

meant specifically in his case, except that he was frustration is that the shots become limited. 


>w and what it looked lik 


they’re saying is syndicated. 

CM: He 'has one weekly show on the Fox News 
Channel, and another that, from what I gather, is 
prrtty much the same thing, only dai/y, that is 


where they go to—you knov 
where we did our show, has X 

CM: Sum. But I tbinkfor the dram 





BE: No, because for sci-fi, you would have 
the Sci-Fi Channel. There are three or four 

sion. If you had a real gritty sci-fi idea, you 


Thorne: Even HBO is getting , 
that with Camivale, and they h 
show now that they're working on. 

BE: That’s right, that’s right. It’s all about 
the quality of the show. I think everybody’s 

of fun. There are lots of things that you can 

CM: The other advantage of the syndicated 
shows—in addition to often having the more off- 

won tdn't be cancelled four episodes in just as you 
were getting hooked. I know people who won't 
watch new shows until the tenth episode, or what¬ 
ever, because they want to make sure it's going to 

to a network thing where you're always wondering 

you’re going to lose the last half of your story? 
BE: Completely. Ifyouhavetohitahome 

going, it’s much different than saying, “We 


of DVD that e\ 


CM: Apparently so. Isn't that kind of unusual? 
BE: Yeah. [Laughter] I don’t know how 
that happened. It’s above my pay scale. But 
it is odd, because there are other things that 


sup on. People don’t < 


JT: There are a lot of people 1 know—and Ido this 
too—who say, ' I’ll catch up on that show when it 
comes out on DVD." 


BE: Sure! 

CM: You mentioned the Diane Keaton-directed 
episode the last time we talked. In re-watching that 


but a lot of that’s gone—I couldn’t remem¬ 
ber. But I think that’s become a very 
popular thing. 24 —lots of people did that, 


CM: That brings up one of the questions we keep 
getting, and I’m wondering if you’ve heard some¬ 
thing. The second season Twin Peaks D VD still 
hasn't come out, so it’s impossiblefor people to be 
introduced to it beyond the problematicfirst season 
set that’s missing the pilot. Have you heard 


some ofthe scenes. Was she pretty much givenfree 
reign—even though at this point in her career she 

BE: I can remember the big chess pieces. 
In the series we tried to give—it was really 


them their way. Icaj 
had gone farther than we thought she was 

the first day she ran way long. She didn’t 


we didn’t really have an arc; we didn’t 
really have continued stories. But you 
still have the luxury of those twenty 

and then well—.” You can reSly plan 


budget—like last year, seven and eight 

luxury of saying, "We’re going to shoot 
something in the sixth episode that’s 
really going to be on the thirteenth, but 

nobody’s going to see it anyway. [Laugh¬ 
ter] Something like that; you know what 

we’ll put it all in the seven and eight slots. 

Whereas if you’re on a network, my 
guess you’ve got to show something in 







behind, and it’s always money. Then th< 
next six days or whatever she did great- 
she picked up and caught up. All the movi< 

on, the first day scares the hell out of m< 

and then you talk to them, and they pick u[: 
right away. It’s only in the beginning it’s ; 
problem. Otherwise they’ll go all night 
But yeah, Diane had directed very littli 



things that weren’t a; 
chess pieces, but all the good ones, they did 
it their own way, which was always kind of 

CM: The difference with her, more than the others, 
was that she didtr ’t follow the script nearly as closely 
as the other directors. She would add things here 
and there that the others weren 't as daring to try, or 
perhaps didn't have those kinds of ideas. So my 
main question was whether she did these things on 
her mn or had one of yon m alongside her. 

BE: We probably did it together, you know 

day. There’s a lot of that that goes on! But 
it’s been put back together so that it looks 
like we planned it that way. (Laughter] “Oh 
yeah, sure, that was always in the script!” 

on the day, and with hers I probably did 


BE: That’s okay. 

JT: —and these might see! 
have to askyou about the Blue Rose, i 
afundamental part of thefilm. It was notin t. 
draft of the screenplay but was added later, 
and why was the Blue Rose added? 

BE: I don’t really remember. Myrec 




'ell, let me back up a little. In the original 


reference. When everything switched over to Chet 

script, but Chet tells Sam Stanley, ‘7 can ’/ tell you 
what the Blue Rose means. ” And then later when 

of Gordon Cole's Blue Rose cases. ” 

BE: You know, I think you’re right. It is to 
connect the two characters. That’s my 


same calibre as Dak Cooper, because they're both 
privy to the whole Blue Rose thing. 

BE: Exactly. You’re exacdy right Kyle 
[MacLachlan] wasn’t going to do the movie 
Blue Rose appeared 


subtitles, it's parenthetically referred to as 'pain 
and sorrow.” The weird thing right on the face of 

something. He’s saying in the subtitles, 'This is 








CM: Obviously a lot ofseen 
didn '/ relate specifically to the Laura 'Palmer story, 

•ne that was moved from later in thefilm 


story is beingto/d. DidDavidta/k toyou about any 
of these kinds of changes during the editingprocess? 
BE: I think I was off doing something else 
by the time David was editing the film. I 

don’t really remember, but I would assume 

What do you think?” Not that had I said it 
should go back, he would have put it back. 
[Laughter] It was nice of him to say that he 

sion, because that’s the director’s jc 
especially in relation to the ring. Wereyou j 


there’s nothing like that, ever. And then the 
negative is that there’s a certain fear about 
the quirkiness to it and the “offbeatness” to 
it. I did a police show where the network 

haunted. [Laughter] § 1 said, “Why would 
you worry about that?” “Well, you know. 


5. Right.” 


hter] So th 


be an don't know if you'refamiliar enough with the show 


fun as we had. It’s hard, though. The 
trickiest thing is to keep the story moving, 
and yet still have these moments where the 
audience really loves to be thrown without 
thinking they’re getting messed with. Wasn’t 
there a door in a tree in the last episode? 
JT: Wellyeah, there have been ample of instances 
where they'vefound these mysterious hatches. 

BE: Yeah, these hatches are very similar to 
us, in the sense of, “What is that, really?” At 


think it also grows around that show in 

Last year it was Desperate Housewives, but I 

JT: Well that brings us to ournext question. How 
familiar areyou with the other big hit show Lost ? 
BE: I kind of like Lost. I haven’t seen very 


open and get you to Gilligan’s I sland. / Laugh- 


season progresses, and they've had to moveforward 

on the Internet an complaining that the show is a 
little different, which is kindoflikeTwm Peaks’s 


David was there a long time shooting. So 
them you figure, well, there’s gotta be new 
stuff coming out of that. And he’s doing all 
the visual effects in the studio. So you 
figure there’s lots of things happening there 



quirky elements, but for the stoytelling dynamic? 
The writers have mote than one difficult balancing 
aettoperform—they must provide stoy lines for lots 
of characters, they need to progress the stoy yet not 


BE: Oh yeah, yeah. That’s the problem. 
How do you keep that story going without 

or later someone will find that island. Sooner 
or later they’ll get discovered. I mean, that’s 
kind of obvious. But that’s it—that hatch 
they found at the end of the late season? 




e definitive stoy directionyet be That’s pretty ( 











here.” Which they have to do. 

JT: As long at the ratings are up, the network’s 

will find Don Knotts on the island! (Laugh¬ 
ter] And it’s best to solve problems before 


CM: Lost has been compand to Twin Peaks as 
has Veronica Mars and, well, lots of shows over 
the years. Do you think that jfTwin Peaks had 

mystique it does today? How much of the show’s 
mystique has to do with its brief life? There really 
wasn V timefor people to get tired o/Twin Peaks. 

point. Who knows what would have hap¬ 
pened had we gone on longer. It was such 
a huge rush—in the middle of all that, 

sort of exploded, and then we were gone. 
[Laughter] I think had there been more 
cable then, we would have stayed on longer. 


th Twin Peaks—[wz] would be 


CM: I think at its lowest it was getting aboutfive 

range show for Fox and a big bit on the WB. I 'm 
not even sun HBO gets more than five million 


BE: That’s true. I can remember being a 
writer on I Viseguy, which was on about the 

done.” [Laughter] 

show often pointed out as one of the gnatest of the 
cult TV shows. It bad only seventeen episodes, and 
it, too, has developed quite a mystique. 

BE: Oh yeah, yeah. And those Prisoners 
hold up pretty well. In fact, I saw a couple 
of them just recendy, and they now look 

dated, it’s really disarming. 

JT: Plot and character questions seem less impor- 


'As explained in IP7P68 (and other places), 
a “share,” as used by the A.C. Nielsen 

ent from a “rating,” which measures the 
percentage of the nation’s television homes 



Dr. Jacoby (Russ Tamb/yn) sings! 
tant to us now, so many years after Twin Peaks 
but 1 have a general question about the show: doyou 
have a favorite moment, either a scene, an episode, 

BE: Umm, let me think. Favorite moment. 

Tamblyn singing together. I guess they’re 

know they sang something together. It was 
an episode I had written. When they fin¬ 
ished that scene, I think Russ said to Rich- 


since West Side Stay. ” I didn’t even think of 
that when I was writing it. 

CM: That that part of the Civil War storyline? 

JT: They were singing 'Dixie, ” actually. 

BE: Was it “Dixie”? Yeah. 2 
JT: That was really unintentional? 

that those two were in West Side Story, but 
no, I didn’t ever think of that [while writing 


JT: That’s funny, because a lot of die-hard Twin 
Peaks fans thought that was deliberate. 

I had always heard that story about The 
Odd C<Mj£/*by Neil Simon where Felix Unger 
leaves a note for Oscar, and he signs it 
“F.U.”—you know, “Felix Unger.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] And Simon said, “I never thought that 


I was always skeptical of that 



Angels is referring to episode 2014 which 
is actually credited to Scott Frost. How¬ 
ever, the original script does not contain a 

Clearly Engels, co-producer of the series at 

script went through two drafts followed by 
at least four revisions.) See WIPsSO and 69 



CM: You just mentioned the whole feng shui 
thing. It wasn’t untilyears later when 1 beard that 
term that I realized, oh, that’s similar to what Ben 
Horne was talking about to Bobby in his office. 

found the feng shui. He thought it would be 

Writing-wise, the two coolest things 
for me that I did would be when Dr. Jacoby 
was talking about the healing rhizome of 
Hawaii and all of that [episode 1004], that’s 
right off a shampoo bottle. [Laughter] It 


Michael Horse says at the shooting gallery 3 
[in the same episode]. All that stuffs a 
highlight. 

JT: That was certainly some great material. 

Since this is prettfy /unci' our wrap-up on 
Twin Peaks, this is your opportunity to reveal 

you’ve always wanted to say about Twin Peaks. 
BE: Don’t tempt me! 7 ./after V>, | 

CM: What doyou have coming up, then? 


JT: We really appreciateyour taking so n 


3 Cooper, Truman, Andy, and Hawk prac- 

woman can make you fly like the eagle, 
another can give you the strength of a lion. 

heart with wonder and the wisdom that you 






Always a Lady: 

the Catherine Coulson Interview 


Catherine Coulson, a.ka. the Log Lady, holds a 
special place in rise history ofthis magazine: she was 
the first Twin Peaks actor we interviewed She 
" • • 5, and back in those days, we had 



because she has bet 


at the Oregon Shakespeare Festival It was 
a big success. 11; was quite wonderful at this 

woman who lived in Austin, Texas, a widow, 

a lot of fun. It was a terrific play and 
extremely wcll-rcccivcd, and I’m hoping 

which is quite a few—a few hundred thou- 


a tireless supporter of\fJW. 


M us, "1 beard about you guys from 
Catherine Coulson. ” Her enthusiasm and support 
for Lynch overflowed into support for us, even during 
tbost first couple of years when the magazine was 
Jeelmgits way through (for us) new territory ami had 
. 

issue on her (#49) and, when we iverepreparing our 
Eraserhead issue (#65), interviewed her yet 
again. We kept calling her back because she kept 
answering her phone, and because she’s one of the 


So of course we wanted her to be apart ofthis 

alway s. Craig and John interviewed her Iry phone 
on December 5, just barely beating this issue's 
deadline. Craig transcribed it, and Craig and John 




He lives in New York now.He just finished 
a film for Mira Nair. Salaam Bomba}' was a 
film of hers. She also did Monsoon Wedding. 
And then her new film, The Namesake, Fred 
just shot. I think he’s here doing post- 

CM: Doyouget called much for TV'stuff, or have 
you been in the theatre world so long that you’re out 

CC: I’ve been in the theatre world. Ever}' 
once in a while I’ll get a call. I got called 

opera. But I couldn’t leave—I was in the 
middle of the [theatre] season. Now I’m 


.re TV, be 
who’s able to 


he only pi 




CAf: We wanted to ask you, because of your long 
association with^ lynch: bis last two films, The 



Coulson: I’ve still been doing theatre and 

egon Shakespeare Festival, but I’ve been 
doing mosdy contemporary plays. And this 
last year I had a world premiere of a play 
that was written for me, actually, by Robert 

Pentacostals called Handlers and decided to 


in Peaks fans 
Thorne: Yes, they ’«? certainly been a very strong 

one of the Twin Peaks Fan Festivals, I meet 

know a lot about tire rest of the world as 
welL They’re not just Twin Peaks geeks. 
They do tend to be a Hide geekv (laughterf 

you mentioned to me the other day that yon we. 
going to be seeing Fred E/mes. Areyongoing to t 


He’s opened the door. My 
daughter is writing a paper on German 

it thinking, “David’s an expressionist film- 

seeing and appreciating what he can do. 
They’re catching on. That’s what I think. 


he’s doing, and appreciate it fully. There are 
even in die same ballpark, but, you remem- 
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JT: And then after the film, he came back again 

\vith him them That was, obviously, the last time 
he addressedTvnn Peaks. Didjouget the sense 
that, if the opportunity arose, he might want to 
return to Twin Peaks, or was be putting thefinal 

CC: I don’t think he was ever deciding 
purposefully to put final touches on any¬ 
thing. I think he stayed open, but other 
things have captured his imagination since. 
I don’t think it’s definitely a done deaL Who 

think that he thinks that way. He just stays 


vin Peaks. Now I think the influence is felt 
still in television today. I don’t think you 

David’s just always been ahead of his 
time. Think about it—he made Eraserhead 

screening room at AFI and watch Fritz 
Lang’s Metropolis and all those gorgeous old 

then David would go off and make his own 


CC: I think he always intended it as a short- 

everyone kind of got seduced into making 
it longer. It captured people’s imagination, 
and it kept going, and the network played 
with the timeslot, and it lost that initial fire 
of what they call the water cooler effect, you 
know? And by then David really had moved 

JT: But David did come back to itforFue Walk 
With Me. 

that litde town. 











Mary Sweeney: Eyes on the Donut 


been wanting to talk with Maty Sweeny 
i nee the release of the extraordinary Straight 
a film she co-wmte and David Lynch 
i Her association with Lynch goes back 
tr. She edited episode2007 of 


re Walk With Me, I- 
Highway, and Mulholland Drive, in addition 
to The Straight Story. She also assisted on Blue 
Velvet, Industrial Symphony No. 1, and 
Wild at Heart. 

Her work as producer includes several of 
Lynch’s films, plus Nadja. 

in the limited time available. Fortunately, Sweeny 
provided a wealth of information that practically 

December 1. Craig transcribed it, and Craig and 

Aasengfor helping to co-ordinate the scheduling and 
of course to Mayfor being so kind and informative. 
Miller: Couldyougive us a little early background 
information? WIDb.com and even the Straight 
Story presskit don’t have a lot of background 

editing and sound editing in the early eighties. 


Couldyou tel! us a tittle bit about howyou ended up 


Sweeney: Sure. I lived in Paris for a year 
in, like, 78-79. While I was there, I started 

return to the States and go to NYU gradu- 

was there I started, among other things, 
editing. But that really stuck with me, 
something I’d be good at and I’d like, so I 
graduated from NYU in ’80,1 guess, with a 

York City in editing. I started in industrials 
and commercials, and then the first feature 


ed from ’ 


to’83 in New 


a lot of work there. But eventually I did, and 
I worked out at Sprockets, which was 
Lucasfilm before the Ranch. I worked 
there for a year on, let’s see, The Mean Season 
and Remo Williams and Latino and a bunch of 
stuff, both sound and picture, going back 
and forth. And then I got a job assisting 


City in film editing: Reds, Tender Merc, 
Utile Drummer Girl, Places in the Heart. Went 
back and forth between picture [editing] 

The World g/Teffifonwabout the 1939 World’s 
Fair. A documentary about Thomas Merton. 
So that’s where the editing started, in New 






J. It Vi 


and did it immediately strike you as a possiblefilm 
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to watch dailies with David, but 
List sort of let that drop somewhere 
nd LostH&my, . 


printed dailies—I talk to him every mom¬ 
my thoughts on what I’ve seen, and he will 

specific takes or specific ways he wanted 
me to cut something, if it occurs to him, but 

shoots and I have when I cut. So I’m able 
to cut and assemble very loosely, you know, 
really fat and ugly kind of assembly, while 

with him. And also, he’s pretty good about 
indicating his preferences I 



ahead of the game, and I have it assembled, 
and so we generally see that first assembly, 
which is always very long, together, the two 
of us on a camera, on the AVID, and we go 
through, and I take notes, and then he goes 
away, and I make all the changes. Then we 

JT: I think you may hawjust answered my next 
question. I read in Lynch on Lynch that David 
did not want to use the A T/7 D, the digital editing, 


JT: We can't wait to see it 
MS: It’s going to be cool. 

JT: In Lynch on Lynch, David said that you 
had a screening of Lost Highway in which you 
asked the audience “lots of questions, "which struck 


Lost Highway. We’ve don 
it with Mulholland Dr. an. 
The Straight Story, and prob 
ably Twin Peaks, too. W 


erally David doesn’t attend 
the screening; it’s just too tough. But he 

and field questions and remarks from people 


the movie. ” Didyou continue to use the KEMfor 
The Straight Story and Mulholland Dr.? 
MS: The last one we used the KEM on was 
LostHighway, and we switched over to AVID 
technology, which he’s totally committed to 

film, never touching film. They’re all digi¬ 
tal, totally live, totally digital, 24/7. 

JT: I guess you have a preference for the digital 
technology. What changed his or your mind? 
MS: Well, he’s a fool for love at the 

world, and it’s really informed the way he’s 
making Inland En/pire. In fact, he’s editing 
Inland Empire, which you probably know, 
not me. He’s doing eveything else, including 
a lot of the camera work himself. He’s very, 

stages, and obviously he always designs the 


a challenge for me as the e 
it was a challenge for the wi 
David as the director. The m 


iat spoke to particular 


and we just couldn’t have them in the film, 
characters loved from the TV series, so that 


JT: Robert Engels said that the flming of 
FWWM was “freeform" —that David would 
explore ideas and directions as they occurred to him, 
even if they deviated from the original story idea. 
Did this kind of freeform approach extend to the 
editing of the film as well? 

MS: Well, you can’t really do that in editing, 

idea, you get to shoot it, and then you’ve got 
that on film. But when you get the batch of 
film, that’s what you’ve got. It’s a much 





















ore about Fire Walk With Me than about any otherfilm. Surely we have nothing left to say, right? Wrong. Here are three more 

Fire Walk With Me: 


Three More Observations 


L Judy, Judy, Judy 

In Fire Walk With Me, long lost FBI 
agent, Phillip Jeffries says, “Well now, I’m 
not gonna talk about Judy. In fact, we’re 
not gonna talk about Judy at all. We’re 
gonna keep her out of it.” Among the many 
fans and students of Twin Peaks, however. 


Theme 




series—a girl (Laura, Teresa, Judy) is killed 
and an FBI agent (Cooper, Chet Desmond, 
Phillip Jeffries) is assigned the case. The 
me of Gordon Cole’s Blue Rose 


who has just been investigating the murder 
of Teresa Banks (a case explicitly referred 
to as a Blue Rose case). Finally, we know 
from the series that at least part of Cooper 
will disappear after he solves the Laura 
Palmer case. (Cooper’s “good self’ will be 
trapped in the Black Lodge.) 

So the pattern is compelling: three 


So we’re going to talk aboutjudy. Who 

tions? What is her purpose in the Twin Peaks 
story? Is she important oris she some piece 
of nonsensical fluff thrown into the film by 

Finally, can Judy be identified from clues in 
the film, script, or series? 

identity depending on which version of 
FWWM you examine. Because Judy is not 
a single definitive persona, rather she is a 
character (or idea) that changed as FWWM 



iboutjudyis 

issing/mur- 



been in contact with Cole of the FBI. It is 
not a stretch, then, to theorize that Jeffries 


Krieder who suggests, “Maybe the mysteri¬ 
ous name ‘Judy’ points to another, un¬ 
victims of the demon Bob—one before 

It’s a great theory. It fits nicely with the 
facts established in the series and (appar¬ 
ently) in the film. It’s a clean and precise 


y. What it 


two hours, eight minutes and 21 seconds 
into the film—an image of a monkey ap- 

“Judv.” This very deliberate scene suggests 
something else entirely about Judy. But 
what? 

The monkey does not appear in either 
the pre-release or final draft of the FWWM 

fact, the scripts provide some tantalizing 
clues about Judy’s original identity when 
Lynch and Engels first conceived the film. 


July 3,1991) Phillip Jeffries! 


Wrapped in Plastic 62, p.23. 


in Philadelphia where he tells the assembled 

the only line aboutjudy that made it to the 
final film (excluding the monkey’s, of 

don’t have a lot to go on. But I’ll tell you one 
thing; Judy is positive about this.” Then 
Jeffries drops a fascinating detail: “Her 
sister’s there, too. At least part of her.” 
Jeffries then realizes that it is May 1989 and 

This early draft of the script provides 
strong evidence that Judy was a living per- 

to go to Philadelphia to tell Cole, “every- 

this.”) Jeffries comment about Judy’s sister 
is tantalizing—he says her sister is “there” 

adds that at least part of Judy’s sister is there. 

ture^f the Twin Peaks univeree where di¬ 
vided personalities are quite possible (as a 

Doppelganger/BlackLodge environment). 

So now we have a second mysterious 
person to identify—Judy’s sister. Some 
believe the sister may be Josie Packard who 
“died” in the TV series but whose spirit 
seemed to live on in the walls (and drawers) 
ofthe Great Northern hotel. RobertEngels 
attempted to clarify some of these early 
draft mysteries in an interview that ap¬ 
peared in WFP 58: “The thing behind Judy 
has to do with where David Bowie [Phillip 
Jeffries] came from .... He was down there 
[Buenos Aires], and that’s where Judy is. I 
thinkjoan Chen [Josie] is there, and I think 
Windom Earle is there. It’s this idea that 

and Phillip Jeffries had one hell of a trip to 
Buenos Aires and back! He really doesn’t 

minds him of whatever happened to him.” 
Judy’s sister, Engels replied, “Yes. Yes, I 
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Lynch- 


ake FVPWM a stand- 


“a whole other set of mythology” that was 

mythology. By the time Lynch and Engels 
revised the scriptjudy’s presence in Jeffries’ 
story was subtly altered. In the shooting 
draft (dated August 8, 1991) Jeffries still 
receives a note from the head clerk (who 
says a young lady left it) and Jeffries also 
tells Cole that “Judy is positive about this.” 

Instead, he says he “found something in 

us a bit more information about Judy: We 
know she lives (or lived) in Seattle. This line 

Laura Palmer—all three women lived in 
Washington State. This geographic prox- 



been in contact. It also suggests that Judy 
could have had some interaction with die 
Lodge residents (particularly Bob) who 
obviously exist in die Pacific Northwest 


of the Judy 


: could (Jeffries’ 
Seatde and his line about Judy 


dialogue diat introduces Jeffries to the 

gonna talk about Judy”). It’s a great li 
wonderfully delivered by David Bov 




Jeffries 


other words, given the construction of the 

Lynch to bring Jeffries into the office, es¬ 
tablish his physical position in 


related tojosie. We know that she could be 
alive and in Buenos Aires. Or she could be 

don’t know anything since all this evidence 
about Buenos Aires and Seatde and Josie 
was deleted from the final version of 


So Lynch was stuck with a line he 
simply could not remove. But if the original 
and complex identity of Judy (l.e., Josie’s 


tity for the mysterious Judy, especially sin 




Lynch 


L He 


r as Laura Palmer. 
Lynch reintroduces die name Judy to 
he film after Laura Palmer has been killed, 
le deliberately places a close-up shot of a 
nonkey uttering the word, ‘Judy,” just 



iswer to this question. Any 

on the predilections and ana- 
les of the observer. The short 


a convenient candidate for the identity of 
Judy. Lynch needed to provides someone 

Of course, we expect that, in Lynch’s 


This begs the question: Who—or what— 

monkey is Phillip Jeffries who said he had 
“been to one of their [the Lodge residents] 

Sure enough, a monkey does peek from 
behind a mask during the convenience store 
scene. Coincidence? Probably not. 



already complex film could not satisfac 







substantive connection—between Laura 
and Judy. Perhaps in a self contained, 
“stand-alone” FWWM the mysterious Judy 
simply becomes a “code word” for Laura, a 
symbolic representation of the idea of Laura 

Names and identities have always been 
fluid concepts in Lynch’s work. Any casual 
study of Lost Highway or MulhoUand Drive 
proves that tenet. FWWM merely provides 
another example. (Perhaps Judy functions 


ber also Laura’s comments to Donna about 
falling in space: “For a long time you 
wouldn’t feel anything. Then you would 


:nergv unfathomable in “reality?” Lynch’: 
nvestigation into the slippery nature o 
lames and identity hints at 


and editing. The purpose of char¬ 
ges and dialogue changed as Lynch 



ty. David Lynch’s lyrics to the song. 


:t. The line, possibly included for the 
ice rather than Cooper, could be tell- 

the series (and by 


world. FWWM is considered by many t 
perhaps the Judy line is meant to signal this 


So with that in mind Judy could b< 
filmic anything or anybody: A living being, ar 
unknown victim—or Laura Palmer. Oi 
maybe she is nothing more than the origina 


Assigning meaning to Lynch films is 
with FWWM. The film 


en Bob and Mike in Fire Walk With 


Though not obvious, David Lynch’s 
1992 film, Fire Walk With Me, te 

through despair to an ultimate faith in her- 

an extensive analysis of this plot). The 
second story has to do with Dale Cooper 

edge that leads him to play a critical role in 
Laura’s story (in the film) and that also 
transforms him into the character he will be 
in the TV series, Twin Peaks (see WIP 60 and 

Cooper’s hidden but critical story in 
FWWM). The third story, often over¬ 
looked, has to do with the “power struggle” 
id Mike—the mysterious 


Lodge)—wh 


is of the Red R 


conflict between Bob and Mike comes at 
the end of FWWM. Bob (as Leland Palmer) 

in plastic) in the river. He enters the world 
of the Red Room/Black Lodge through the 



work. Each story in the film, therefore. 




1 some frequency in FWWM , but each 
be viewed as an independent plotline. 



the Little Man from Another Place sitting in 
the room glaring at him. Bob appears as 
himself, having shed his disguise of Leland 
(whose body floats passive and vacant be- 

position of authority over Bob. The Litde 
Man stands and touches Mike on the shoul- 

the Litde Man speak: “Bob, I want all my 
garmonbozia.” Bob, angry' but clearly sub- 



accurate and informative interpretation is 
possible if we sort through and connect the 

There are a number of important ob- 


place after the death of Laura Palmer and 
neither she nor Dale Cooper plays any part 

that deals exclusively with Bob, Mike and 







m^eUL 











establishes a relationship between Mike ai 


he can get but Mike ha 


Mike, seeking to gather as m, 


useful for understanding the Bob/Mike 
relationship in FWWM. But, as we’ve seen 

can often hinder potentially valid interpre¬ 
tations of the film. The simple fact is. Twin 
Peaks and FWWM do not perfeedy comple- 


Man and Bob confer as the other Lodge 
residents (Mrs.Tremond and her grandson, 
the Woodsmen, etc.) sit in the background. 
(These other residents arc secondary play- 

most powerful Lodge entities—Bob and 
Mike—and it unclear to whom they are 







at Mike who demands Bob provide 
to Mike, he is under his control. 


acted independendv of Mike and that he 

assume that. Mike’s arm was either dis¬ 
carded by Mike or it escaped from Mike to 
make mischief (of sorts) with Bob. But the 
arm is powerless once Mike enters the Red 
Room realm. There is no choice for it/him 

final scene a “whole” Mike reprimands 


the room. What’s more, they face ea. 
other while the other residents merely sit 
the side and watch. Notably, Mike is n 
where to be seen. The Tittle Man declan 
“Garmonbozia,” and there is an immedia 
close-up of a large bowl of creamed com. 
wider shot reveals four large bowls 


The Litde Man’s declaration functions as a 
Bob. Once presented, Bob appears both 

garmonbozia. Mrs. Tremond appears wary 
of Bob’s new-found power, 
says, “Fell a victim,” (“fell,” 


contend that Chet Desmond is a figment of 
Dale Cooper’s dreaming mind; Cooper, 


tte she would become victim to Bob and 
zia would be his. 6 


the garmonbozia. But though the ring gives 

And Mike is not happy about what 
Bob has been doing. Wearing his ring, Mike 
angrily confronts T .eland and Laura (who 

:uses Leland/Bob of having 
ns Laura, “it’s him! 



hopes to warn Laura about the danger of 
Leland/Bob and thereby thwart Bot * 
ther plans. 

This conflict between Mike an 


or controlled Mike, he 


;s. Bob, with the help 
crucial piccc-of-Mikc 
>b’s ability 7 to get 


help of the 


Little Man reminds Bob (and alerts the 

of the Owl Cave ring. ‘With this ring I thee 
wed,” the he gleefully says. 


its terrible power. (See \VJP 71 for a full 


makes them vulnerable 
prey. But the ring is crucial. Phillip Jeffries, 

power. Chet Desmond spies the ring on a 


• whether When T au 
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ken away? Mike’s warning to Laura (essen- 


could be interpreted as a way simply to 
binder Bob. If Laura learns the truth about 
Bob she may be able to resist him, and Bob 


goodness who is trying to “stop Bob,” but 
the film never explicitly presents him as a 

effort to stop Bob from killing Laura, his 

Mike throws the Owl Cave ring to Laura. If 
he does, the film never explains why. Does 


b fror 


ining a 


garmonbozia. (The i 

(again, see IF/P71).) Mike fails to stop Bob 
Laura who has denied him both her body as 


th of a Mike-made- 


Has Mike emerged triumphant? Or are 
both he and Bob defeated by the loss of the 
ring? The film does not' answer these 


again subordinate to Mike. Within die 
boundaries of the FWWM narrative. Bob 

longer loose upon the world. 

The Bob-Mike conflict is never complete 
fleshed-out in FWWM. (The script pro¬ 
vides more detail and Robert Engels has 
said a “whole mythology” was worked out) 

story arc with a beginning, middle, and, 








ing Desmond and Stanley. Jack says, “Ask 

There’s nothing gptxUbout it.” Here, Jack 
is making a coded reference to the song, 
“Good Night Irene.” (It is night. Her name 
is Irene. There’s nothing good) 

clever, comical nod to a piece of real-world 
pop-culture. But look past the song’s title 
to the lyrics and you find a potential clue to 
the nature of the film. The refrain to 
“Good Night Irene” reads: 



What is the purpose of the Jack scene? 
n the surface it seems to function simply 


Desmond and Sam Stanley finish the 
»a Banks autopsy and decide to get 

nond and Stanley go from the morgue 
2 back room of the diner for their brief 
lurious exchange with Jack (they are 
shown entering the building or the 
i). They leave the room almost imme- 


The whole sequence set 
jarring. It makes sense, h< 
thinks of the agents’s moven 


is abrupt and 


d dead.” When 


“Good Night Irene” lines that exist in the 
final film). 

Lynch ultimately deleted most of the 
scene, probably because it provided little 

he keep the last few lines of dialogue? Why 
didn’t Lynch delete the whole scene? He 

with Desmond and Stanley meeting and 
sible place to start. At 138 minutes ,FWWM 

the main story progressing properly.” 8 Yet, 
despite the film’s time-limit. Lynch makes 

logue is included. The reason? Because the 
Deer Meadow sequence. 


film from which Chet Desmond derives 
clues about the Theresa Banks case, Jack’s 

sary clues to decipher the tide, “Good 
Night Irene.” But the tide of the song is not 

FW\VM recognize that it is the song’s lyrics 


reference to the song, “Where or When” 
(music by Richard Rodgers and lyrics by 

Diane at the conclusion of the Deer Meadow 
prologue. He says he has “the feeling the 
killer will strike again. But like the song 
says, ‘... who knows where or when.’” 
Remember, we contend that the Deer 

also a re-enactment of Cooper’s real-world 
investigation into Teresa Banks’s deadi. 
The lyrics to “Where or When” are highly 
supportive of this claim. They read, in part: 

AH that you live today 
Thingsjou Ho con/e back to you 
As thought they knew the way 
Oh, the tricks your mind can play! 

Later lines reinforce the cyclical nature 


'lynch on Lynch , edited by Chris Rodley, 
(Faber and Faber, 1997), p. 185. 


of the Deer Meadow sequence 
Twin Peaks as a whole): 




Some tiring; that happened for the first time 
The, seem to be happening, again 

But who knows where or when? 


prevalent in the Twin Peaks narrative. (In 
the series, the Giant famously warns Coo- 

Killer Bob is about to 8 kilf Madeleine 
Ferguson.) The song, “Where or When” 

deliberate reference on David Lynch’s part, 
this may be all the song was intended to do. 

the very last lines of the Deer Meadow 
sequence (and according to our theory, 
Dale Cooper’s dream) reference the idea of 


mind, a world so often visited in the works 
of David Lynch: the world of dreams. 
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Welcome to the Dream Place 

by Mike Segretto 


‘7 like to remember things nry 


-Fred Madison in Lost Highway 


ticularly perplexed by Lost Highway upon 
the film’s release in 1997.' Although Lynch 

about an obscure psychological term, ‘psy¬ 
chogenic fugue,’ * 2 in order to clarify the film 
for the baffled (and often hostile) masses. 
However, while the plot structure may have 

are themes that Lynch had been exploring 
in his films for nearly thirty years. In Lost 
Highway, Fred Madison’s self-delusional 
amnesiac response to the brutal murder of 


“Does any scenein this movie haveapoint?” 
to be about anything” (Gaar). “Too deliber- 

satisfying” (McCarthy). “What’s Lost High- 
mj all about? You tell me” (Price). 

2 “psychological an 

recollection of them” (5 Miller, Thome). 


entirely different body, suggests his attempt 
to flee from the severity of reality into a self- 
al sanctuary. This di- 
ly between conciliator)' self-delu- 


of Lynch’s fill: 
from the threats, fear, and madness gener- 

altemate refuge exists in the outside world, 
the character will build such a province in 

The appearance of psychogenic refuge 
has reemerged without fail throughout 
Lynch’s thirty-year career, making its first 
in the 1970 short film. The 
Perhaps Lynch’s r 
ful work, The G 


underlying dysfunction en 


hardly befitting an animal, and they speak in 

the “birth” of his parents as they emerge 
from the soil in a series of stop motion 
animated shots, they are seen squatting on 
all fours like dogs and barking carnally at 

chard White) is quiet, well mannered, and 
well groomed. His only failings are his 
passivity in the face of hi: 



vet (1986), in The blemat 


at his son, violently slamming the boy onto 
the bed and grinding his face into the stain. 
The boy, in a state of hopelessness and 
can only hover over the bed 
ilease an anguished cry as a means of 

antly subjected. His mother (Virginia 
ind) is no less abusive, groping and 

asturbation on her eye as 
she pulls her son nearer to her. As an orifice 

a masturbation of the mind and foreshad- 



Grandmother (Dorothy McGinnis) as an 
tent ability to love. With a bag of soil that 




le highly dysfunctional m 








“Jack and the Beanstal 


in a series of jarringly edited still shots. The 
boy cannot sustain the fantasy of the Grand- 


boy’s parents are not. She is docile and 

ing and fondling of the boy’s mother with 
gentle, exploratory poking and stroking. In 
contrast to the animal grunts of his parents, 

of love to her grandson. Following her 
consoling song, she sweetly embraces her 
grandson and kisses him. However, the kiss 
is more resembling a kiss between lovers 
than that of a grandson and grandmother, 
which only illustrates the boy’s inability to 

him. The grandmother only behaves in 

(167 Nochimson). 

Cultivated in the attic (the head) of the 
house, die grandmother is the product of 
die seeds of the boy’s imagination, as op¬ 
posed to the parents who sprout from the 

While she provides comfort to him for a 
brief period, reality continues to afflict die 

like boogie men from the dark recesses of 

that the grandmother will provide any true 
respite from his reality becomes less and 
less likely, she begins to lose her potency. In 

the grandmother whisdes out air like a 


5 “Lynch... deals with the idea of an attic as 

a mental space, which was to have recurred 
in the abandoned Gardenback project” (13 
Hughes). Lynch: “When you look at a girl, 
something crosses from her to you and in 

grows in this man’s attic, which mirrors Iris 
mind. The house was like his head. And the 
tiling grew and metamorphosed into this 
monster which took him over. He didn’t 
become it, but he had to deal with it, and it 
drove him to completely ruining his home” 


nt to the opening birth see 
ss of the house. But, in 


ebullient w 




scaping inti 


s stage inside ofl 
which he can disappear and interact with all 

His ex-girlfriend Mary (Charlotte Stewart) 
is pregnant with his “baby” (Maty 5 * 7 : “They’re 
still not sure it is a baby!”), and her mother 

rabbit in Polanski’s Repulsion (1965) than 
any human baby. With the lower portion of 
its body wrapped in swaddling gauze, the 
baby is basically (and appropriately) all head. 


twitch of her index finger, she reminds him 

that spawned t! 
product of the boy’s imagination, and the 

final emergence of the stump suggests that 


love and still mired in the dysfunctior 

immaculate and inappropriate clothing con- 

dark, confining room of the little boy in The 
Grandmother and, like the little boy, Henry 


It also happens to be an exceptionally un¬ 
ruly little creature. Constantly crying and 

away and snickers at Henry as he fails to 
engage in life. Henry is rejected by his wife 
and mocked by his baby, which, as Maty 7 
indicated, is not really a baby at all, but the 
tangible product of Henry’s self doubt and 
self loathing. As the grandmother was the 
little boy’s mental offspring, the baby is 
Henry’s mental offspring, but, unlike the 
grandmother, the baby reflects Henry’s self- 
hatred and denigrates its “father” as he 

ostensibly beautiful next door neighbor 

bor initiates a one-night fling with Henry, 
l regarding actual love. 


6 Lynch’s penchant for the oddly optimistic 

Wild % at Heart, and Twin Peaks: Fire Walk 
With Me, but it will also be subjected to a 


derisive man. When Henry is next seen, his 
head has been replaced by that of the baby, 
who is now emitting a high pitched scream 


his elusive neighbor. He imagines a woman 
living on the stage in his radiator who greets 

though she stands with her legs chastely 
bound together. The Lady in the Radiator 
(Laurel Near) does not represent the dis¬ 
eased sex of Mary or the wanton lust of the 
neighbor, but represents a pure love that 
does not judge or demand. Like the grand- 

sexualized, with her Marilyn Monroe wig 

on the stage beside the Lady in the Radiator, 

, the screer 

explodes with a blinding light, the light of 
the purest love. But her arms are still bound 
in front of her and she still has yet truly to 

light and love. Prior to the initial physical 
angel, she beckons Henry to give up the 








In the single decisive act diat Henry 
commits in Eraserhead , he cuts open the 


:ived with its owi 
In contrast to die 


She shrivels, whereas the baby expands to a 
menacing size before exploding like an 

chorus of angelic voices and blazing light as 
the Lady in the Radiator appears and finally 

his psyche which embodied his self doubt 
and self loathing, Henry is able to experi¬ 
ence love. Like the love generated by the 
grandmother, this love is the product of 
Henry’s mind, and it represents something 
that had eluded him throughout the film: 

Eraserhead would arguably be Lynch’s 
last venture through a purely psychological 


paradoxical lated in 


edly safe and comforting en’ 

esque suburban setting for the other world 
beneath its halcyon surface, the cruel reality 

of suburbia. This may initially seem like an 
inversion of Lynch’s previous worldview 

> thinking that he is a member of 


often been referred to as “Lynchland,” 
Lynch would take on two outside projects 
that did not adhere to his ideology with die 

followed them. The EkphaiUMan (1980), a 
film produced by Mel Brooks and based on 
the life of Joseph Merrick, a Victoria man 
who suffered from a degenerative skin and 
bone disease called neurofibromitosis. Ah 

flexibility in his telling of Merrick’s story 
(who has been renamed John for die film), 
he still manages to revisit his theme of harsh 
reality vs. self-delusional escape. Merrick 


he attempts to sleep like a “normal” person 
(because of the weight of his oversized 

pillows in a sitting position), he is united 
with his idealized vision of his mother 
(Phoebe Nicholls), whom he believes was 
frightened by an elephant during her preg¬ 
nancy. This is one of the most distincdy 

film. However, the Dino deLaurentiis pro¬ 
duced adaptation of Frank Herbert’s sci¬ 
ence fiction novel Dune (1984) would allow 
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rior has been concealed in the interior world. 
But, when the core reality has been re¬ 
vealed, there will still prove to t 


on of privacy. In Lynch’s subur- 
;uburbanitcs try to conceal their 

don over its potentially insidious 


seemingly “normal” family wishes to keep 
hidden from outsiders and, often, from 


ge of black beetles scurrying 

ler lawn, the core dichotomy of 
s actually the designation be- 

Dorothy Vallens’ urban environment. Jef¬ 
frey (Kyle MacLachlan) 8 lives in the surface 


alter ego, much in the same way that Alfred 


smiling faces. He is a college student, but he 
is also quite naiVe. He is teetering on the 
border between childhood and adulthood, 
innocence and experience, light and dark¬ 
ness. Jeffrey is Lynch’s most subdy duplici- 
>us character. 1 le appears to be the typical 
in youth with a natural abhor- 
ce for evil and cruelty, yet he also proves 
is capable of being unconsciously 
into the shadows and displays a 
latent fascination with evil, kinky sex, anti 

mysteries surrounding Dorothy Vallens 
(Isabella Rossellini) are decidedly vague. 

Williams (Laura Dem), that he is embark- 

intrigued by the idea of being involved in a 
real mystery, “and it’s all a secret.” 9 Tellingly, 

detective or a pervert,” Jeffrey responds (in 
his typically Lynchian “gee-whiz” fashion), 

Jeffrey’s exploration of this newly ac¬ 
knowledged, potentially “perverted” side 
to Iris personality drives the development 

the beetle-infested core of picturesque sub¬ 
urbia, he discovers that Dorothy is being 


Booth (Dennis Hopper). In a turn of events 
that contrasts the fantastical dream worlds 
of The Grandmother and Braserhead, the harsh 
reality incarnated as Frank Booth is far 
stranger than anything floating on the delu- 

accustomed. Himself a secreted mystery, 


tray his most subdy du- 
ing to reveal the subtle duplicity in his own 

physical abnormality. Mel Brooks has 
branded Lynch with the contradictory ap- 

friend and fellow artist Jack Fisk has tie- 

stated, “luckily David is able to vent every¬ 
thing through his art because, otherwise, 
somebody might be dead.” (Pretty as a Pic¬ 
ture: The Art of David Lynch) 


lover. Frank adulterates these roles by 
portraying the father and the child as die 
abuser. Jeffrey is drawn by this complexity 
just as the little boy is drawn to his magic 
grandmother and Henry Spencer is drawn 
to the Lady in the Radiator; these dream 


alternative to what Jeffrey believes to be the 
surrogate father substituting for his own 
suffering from a stroke. But, as Jeffrey 


return to his deceptively safe dream world. 
Jeffrey attempts to substitute his “un- 

ingly doomed Dorothy by forging a rela- 

greatest complexity is her disloyalty to her 
high school sweetheart, Mike. Sandy sees 
the world with a childish lucidity best exem- 

“dream of the robins.” 

“In the dream there was our world and the 

And the robins represented love, and/or the longest 
time there was just ibis darkness, and all of a 
•e set free and they 
flew down and brought this blinding light of love and 
it seemed like that love would be the only thing that 
would make any difference. And it did. So I guess 


In Sandy’s dream, the world is defined 
tones of black and white. There is either 


Dorothy. Frank alternates betw 
(“Daddy’s coming home!”), child (“Baby- 
wants to f—”), and sexual predator, simul- 


Sandy’s flat woddview and inhei 
stand in sharp cc 


' f h ° mp ^ X ’ 

Jeffrey encounters in the “outside” world, 
calling to mind the multifaceted roles played 
by psychogenic characters such as the 

in the Radiator expressed their diversity in 


:d and 

ented Dorothy. When Jeffrey realizes 
how susceptible he is to reveling in the 

surface, culminating with his physical abuse 
of Dorothy during sex, he craves a return to 

Jeffrey will have his return to “normalcy” 
but this resolution will be one of the most 
deceptive aspects of the film. Much like the 
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ne blue sky that opened the film. Ni 




surface of halcyon suburbia. In Twin Peaks, 
Lynch will systematically develop his con- 

and for the inhabitants of a bucolic north- 

Both exterior society and the members 
of homecoming queen Laura Palmer’s 

selves from the core reality behind her 
projected image of perfection. Laura’s 
mother, Sarah (Grace Zabriskie), would 


ime elapses before Sarah is 
lg phone calls to find her 
:r. Her sense of panic de- 
lat she already knows that 

fruman (Michael Ontkean) 


Laura, herself, seeks a sort of refuge 

delusional all American perfection. She is 
not only the prom queen, but she is also an 


identifies the killer in a psychic vision long 
before she is aware of his existence in the 

intuitive abilities, Sarah seems oblivious to 


ilivering food to shut-ins, she 
lish to the equally mysterious, 
troubled, and duplicitous Josie Packard 
(Joan Chen), she provides therapy for 

with “emotional problems.” Laura aids the 
troubled as a means of mollifying her own 

problems via drugs and psychotherapy but 




?n home. In Twin Peaks: Fire Bob (Frank Silva), a ! 


abusing her daughter. Although Sarah’s 
husband Leland (Ray Wise) drugs herwhen- 


le Cooper (Kyle MacLachlan). Whe 


reference to both the typewritten alpha¬ 
calling card and the fact that his daughter 

abuse. In the series, Sarah screams, “What 
is going on 


le work of David Lynch, the 


Twin Peaks, as well as the product of Laura 


t of his d 
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world, seen and acknowledged b\ 
other than Fred, the person who has 


is performing a crazed that an 


:nt in a David Lyn< 


i film is 


3st shocking results; he murders and 


gly convoluted rep- 
on of the descent into self-delu- 
ny of Lynch’s films thus far. Fred, 
)w for the murder that 
; a completely 
ut finely detailed psychogenic envi- 


of The Grandmother and Eraserhead, or the 
noir-like mystery landscapes of Blue Velvet 

grounded in a relatable reality. Lost Highway 


teen-ager named Pete Dayton (Balthazar 
Getty). Then he conceives that his disinter- 

has metamorphosed into a fiery and seduc¬ 
tive blonde named Renee. In Fred’s fan- 

desires and the cuckold is a dangerous 
Ir. Eddie. Fred takes the 


the entire film. Slowly, cracks begin to 

at Renee (Alice) is actually an 
ilms and 
lie (Rob- 

Renee dupes Pete/Fred into committing 
murder and robber}' and, like Sailor, he 

fresco love making, Renee tells Pete “you’ll 

of Lost Highway is that, lie Eraserhead , the 






ity” and “fantasi 

Mulbolland Drive (2001)j which can be 


"Mr. Eddy, a far more earthly villain than 

uct of Fred’s out-of-control fantasy life. 
Like Gradus in Vladamir Nabokov’s novel 

fication of the hero’s paranoia coming to 
“hunt him down.” Mr. Eddy only appears 

as Fred’s first order of business once he 

Michael Anderson, who acted in Twin Peaks 
and Mulbolland Drive, relates in An Introduc¬ 
tion to David Lynch (2001): “I was riding in 
the car with [David] and Mary [Sweeney] 

honking... and [David] pulled over and he 


with agonizing actuality. Like Lost Highway, 
Mulbolland Drive is set in Los Angeles, the 
city of dreams. Betty (Naomi Watts), a 

stardom, even defines her new environ- 


(Laura Elena Harring). Just as Fred Madi- 

Selwyn has chosen the same escape route 
and this route proves to be just as ineffec- 




■ely, tal- 


not. I re; 

scene would be played out with its vengeful 
and violent climax in Lost Highway with Mr. 
Eddy in Lynch’s place. Just as Mr. Eddy 
s Lynch’s representation of his own 
dark side, he also serves as Fred’s shadow}' 


fellow inhabitants of Lost Highway , are not 
particularly sympathetic or even well devel- 

completely dimensional. When she first 
appears, striding out of an airport into Los 
Angeles, her face alight with optimistic 


is films. Lost Highway co¬ 
author Barr}' Gifford offered this explana¬ 
tion of the film to Rolling Stone magazine: 

anymore... Something happens to you, and 
you just show up in Seattle, living under the 
name Joe Smith, with a whole different 
reality. It means that you’re trying to escape 
something, and that’s basically what Fred 


“Prior to the release of Mulbolland Drive, a 
failed television pilot converted into a criti¬ 
cally acclaimed film. Lynch om 




Co-wri 




Lynch’s long tir 
Sweeney, The Straight Story (1999) is the true 
tale of a man who traveled 300 miles from 
Iowa to Wisconsin on a riding lawn mower 
to visit his ill brother (Harr}' Dean Stanton). 
Like The Elephant Man and Dune, Lynch had 
limited space to work his obsessions into 
the Disney produced film. But Alvin Straight 
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c of the i 


chetypal American hcro- 
be more Doris Day than 
e Sandy Williams than 


Kim Novak; i 

Dorothy Vallens. But as her character 
unfolds, Betty proves that she is actually an 
exceptional actress, a valiant pursuer of 

lover. In fact, Betty/Diane may be Lynch’s 
most thoroughly developed character since 


when she sol 


ity, the unveiling of her true self (Diane 
Selwyn), is especially painful for the viewer. 15 
It is as if Fire Walk With Me had allowed a 
peek into Laura Palmer’s life before she 

realization of what she was, coupled with 


compounds this notion 

tinue running from the authorities (and his 
true self) right up until the closing credits of 
Lost Highway, Diane gives in to tragic self- 

with a pistol. Oddly enough, like Lynch’s 
its of their respective films, 16 Diane, 



purely psychogenic 
nothing more than a (literally) masturba- 
tory fantasy; it is a way of reconciling Diane’s 

her unrequited love for Camilla Rhodes. Tn 
Diane’s fantasy, Camilla is a demure and 
helpless 


te through 


upon Betty tc 

. clouded memory and “find hcr- 

jr sexual purposes and intends to 
call off the affair because of her burgeoning 

far more like Fred Madison than Laura 


a town like Los Angeles; a town that prom¬ 
ises fortune and fame but rarely delivers 


Diane 





an but also a v 


teasing and scolding sister, a teacher of 
small children, a shapely girl and an ideal¬ 
ized figure” (Chion 156). 

,s The effect that the transformation of die 


Laura Palmer, and, arguably, the litde boy 

between him andwhathedoes... Hedoesn’t 
[and) he doesn’t go through a political cor- 


Wliat really matters is that the dream will 
continue; it will be evaporating and re¬ 
ef one fictional character to the next but 


ostensibly tempo¬ 
ral world will follow. Sometimes that dream 
will die, only to be reborn again as in The 
Grandmother ; Eraserbead, and even Host High¬ 
way, which concludes with the ambiguous 
image of Fred making one last attempt to 
escape himself while he attempts to escape 
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Twin. Peaks Festival ZOOS 



on a man’s love and exploration of coffee, 
pie, and Twin Peaks. 

screening of the short film, “The Woods¬ 
man,” an homage to David Lynch’s father, 
Donald, directed by Matt Marshall with a 
live introduction by Jennifer Lynch. A 
beautiful piece that obviously came from a 

served as a window into the life and influ¬ 
ences of David Lynch through that of his 


In July 2005, the Twin Peaks Festival 
imed once more, drawing fans together 


beloved and truly special television series. 
Festival organisers Jordan and Kelly Cham¬ 
bers, Amanda Hicks, and Jared Lyon all 


treat year for festival and fest-goers 

le schedule (for the most part) as last 
What follows, then is a very brief 


handed David several still 
photos from Eraserbead and 

Eraserlwad reunion with David 


Twin Peaks Festival, held July 29-31 
around North Bend, WA. 


Much of the info 


i the deleted s 
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